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MR. COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

Our readers, we presume, are by this time sa- 
tiated with the agreeable fictions of Mr. Bulwer. 
For their relief we have selected the new work 
of Mr. Combe upon the United States. We look 
upon novels as the pepper and salt of literature, 
to be used only as seasoning—as an elixir to 
provoke appetite by an agreeable vellication of 
the nerves, and not to be made a common article 
of food. The choice we have made of Combe’s 
book, we flatter ourselves, will be generally ap- 
proved. It relates immediately to ourselves; is 
written by an author of celebrity, and we are 
happily enabled to serve it up in the freshness of 
its novelty. 

There is one quality of human nature greatly 
in favour of these travellers; it is our curiosity 
of knowing what others may be pleased to say of 
us—an active, stirring quality, which even makes 
some people listen at the keyhole. We read page 
after page, and though we may learn nothing, 
still are we entertained ; as the huntsman, though 
catching no game, has yet the pleasurable excite- 
ment of the chace. 

Travellers, more than other writers, are allowed 
to be talkative and digressive ; and Mr. Combe 
ventures often to the utmost stretch of his privi- 
lege. He would have made no kind of figure at 
Sparta. A good portion of his work is composed 
without the least wear, and tear of brains—this to 
be set to the account of book-making. But there 
is much also that is instructive and entertaining, 
and the whole is written in the liberal spirit of 
one desiring the welfare of all mankind, and in 
good faith; and there is no malice intermixed— 
for which abstinence he deserves a special com- 
mendation; for when was an Englishman ever 
known to be tolerant of any thing not English? 
—with any thing out’of the atmosphere of his 
own whims ?—This author we perceive was quite 
a pet during his sojourn in our cities, which also 
places him in favourable contrast with the other 
English tourists, who, some how or other, con- 
trived to make themselves supremely disagree- 
able. 

No complaint will be made of Mr. Combe on 
the score.of variety. He is indeed quite dithy- 
rambic in some of his movements; giving us the 


socially at the side of each other, on the same 
page with ‘ Human responsibility,” and the 
thermometer 90°. 

This book is in one respect a literary curiosity. 
Suppose it to fall under the eye of any one unac- 
quainted with the phrenological doctrines of the 
author, and desirous of seeing a description of 
our great men. Mr. Clay—* the anterior lobe of 
average size,—coronal region large,—tempera- 
ment sanguine—Lymphatic.””—This he must ac- 
cept as the character, moral and intellectual, of 
Mr. Clay.—Should phrenology ever attain the 
perfection anticipated by its votaries, what im- 
provement in the conveniences of travellers, espe- 
cially of English, so coy of familiarities. Think 
of being able to ascertain the merits and demerits 
of foreign people, without incurring any loss of 
respectability by making their acquaintance! And 
this is not all; you scarce can conceive a ques- 
tion of metaphysics that may not be solved, or 
dissent of opinion that may not be reconciled by 
the phrenological didactics of this writer. If for 
example, Mr. Channing is abused by Mr. Hazlit 
and Lord Brougham in the Edinburgh, it is be- 
cause his lordship and Mr. Hazlit, as Mr. C. tells 
us, are deficient in a bump necessary to an appre- 
hension of Mr. Channing’s merits. I[f we are 
daily becoming more ‘fitted to our republican in- 
stitutions, it is because soon after the revolution 
our people yet retained some of the organs of 
their aristocratic projenitors; but this generation, 
Mr. Combe alleges, having ‘died out,” our 
bump of veneration has been gradually reduced 
down to a smooth, democratic flatness. ‘Thus in 
spite of the many predictions of our political ruin, 
—though we have had a war, a pestilence, a pa- 
per currency, and have been abused by Mrs, 
Trollope, yet the republic endures,—on, on, on 
goes the current, and our steamboats are booming 
their way through’'the solitudes of the Mississippi. 

But Mr. C.’s visit has not been exclusively 
phrenological: He has overrun a great portion 
of the country, and has described its scenery, and 
descanted freely, but liberally, upon its customs, 
manners, and institutions, and take him altogether 
he deserves a first place (no very great praise) 
amongst the best of the English tourists. 

We take the liberty of omitting those parts of 
his work, designed only for the instruction of his 


THE MUSIC.OF NATURE AND ART. 
FROM GARDENER. 


The author mentions the following curious anec- 
dotes of cuckoos and parrots. 

*‘ This noted bird is a foreign musician, and, like 
many others, remarkable for his cunning as well as 
his song. They lay their eggs in the nests of other, 
birds, which are no sooner hatched and fed than the 
young cuckoo, with lawless strength, bundles out 
his brother nestlings, and takes complete possession. 
Thus obtaining bed and board at other’s cost, he stays 
and sings; and having passed the summer with us, 
bids John Bull adieu, and goes abroad. 

‘¢ Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in the 
throat, and show great aptitude in imitating the 
human voice. A most remarkable instance 1 met 
with at Mr. Braham’s villa in Brompton. A lady 
who had great admiration for his talents, presented 
him with a parrot, on which she had bestowed great 
pains in teaching it to talk. After dinner, during a 
pause in the conversation, I was startled by a voice 
from one corner of the room calling out, ina strong 
hearty manner, ‘Come, Braham, give us a song! 
Nothing could exceed the surprise and admiration of 
the company. The request being repeated and not 
answered, the parrot struck up the first verse of 
‘ God save the King,’ in a clear warbling tone, aim- 
ing at the style of the singer, and sang it through, 
The ease with which this bird was taught was 
equally surprising with the performance. The same 
lady prepared him to accost Catalini, when dining 
with Mr. Braham, which so alarmed Madame that 
she nearly fell from her chair. Upon his commenc- 
ing ‘ Rule Brittania,’ in a loud and intrepid tone, the 
chauntress fell on her knees before the bird, exclaim- 
ing in terms of delight her admiration of its talents, 

“This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord 
Kelly’s, who, upon being asked to sing, replied— I 
never sing on a Sunday.’ ‘Never mind that, Poll, 
come, give us a song.’ ‘ No, excuse me, I’ve got a 
cold—don’t you hear how hoarse lam? This extra- 
ordinary creature performed the three verses entire of 
* God save the King,’ words and music, without hesi- 
tation from the beginning to the end.” 

Mr. Gardener’s chapter on bells convinces us of 
the truth of a remark which we have often made to 
musicians, that too little use is made of that instra- 
ment in the composition and performance of pieces 
intended to be heard by large audiences. We fully 
coincide in his pinion, that by the hand of a com- 
poser they might be so constructed, as instead of the 
senseless jargon which we so often hear, to yield the 
most varied and able melodies. It is calculated 
that eight bells of different notes would furnish forty 
thousand three hundred and twenty different passages. 
Without going further than this, we see here at once 
an inexhaustible source of melody, which musicians 
still permit to remain comparatively uncultivated, 
In listening to the sound of bells in the open air, one 
is often surprised to hear them on the right hand side, 
when in fact they are rung on the left hand side. 
This curious phenomenon is the result of the power 
of echo, upon which the author makes some interest- 
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“In the whole hemisphere of sounds there is no 
circumstance more strikingly curious than that of an 
echo. ‘To hear one’s own voice returned as if it were 
the voice of another, is perhaps more surprising than 
the reflection of one’s self in a glass. Indeed there 
is so close a resemblance between the effects of light 
and sound, that we might almost suppose them go- 
verned by the same laws. Sound is not only reflected 
in the same way, but it may also be converged intoa 
= like light. An imperfect experiment of this 

ind may be tried upon Westminster bridge in the 
nighttime. If a person whisper in one of the aleoves 
& form of which produces the effect) he will be 

istinctly heard in the opposite one though at so 
great a distance; but a still more striking instance of 
a similar kind takes place in the whispering gallery 
that encircles the inside of the dome of St. Baul’s. 

« Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon a 
reflecting body—as a house, a hill, or a wood. These 
objects at seventy feet distance from the speaker, 
will distinctly return a monosyllable, and for every 
forty feet farther from the reflecting body, a syllable 
more. In Italy, where the atmosphere and the coun- 
wy are so favourable to echoes, you meet with many 
of extraordinary duration. Some repeat whole strains 
of music, which have given rise to those puerile repe- 
titions or symphonies to be met with in early writers 
of that country. So perfect is the echo, that the ear 
is often deceived in not distinguishing the reflected 
sounds from those which are direct. In listening to 
the ringing of bells, when an object so intervenes as 
to cut off the direct rays, we hear the sounds as if 
they came from the other side of the street, and iina- 
gine the church to be in “in opposite quarter. In 
whistling or calling to a dog, you find him so de- 
ceived by this circumstance as sometimes to run 
away from you. It is this reflex of sound that con- 
tributes so much to the musical excellence of a well 
constructed room; and it is a mistaken notion that 
curvatures, circular walls, or arched roofs, add to its 
perfection. On the contrary, they injure the general 
effect by converging the rays of sound into large por- 
tions, and throwing them into particular parts of the 
room. ‘The best figure for a concert room is a paral- 
lelogram or long square, in which the sounds are 
equally diffused. Our cathedrals partake of this 
form, and are the finest buildings in the country for 
the display of musical effects.”’* 

In his remarks upon the various instruments which 
musicians use, the anthor givee the preference, as 
who would not?—to the organ. 

“Of all instraments this is the most noble, pos- 
sessing powers of the greatest extent and variety. 
How the sober dignity of its tones harmonises with 
the dark massive pile which we walk around and 
view with wonder! while gazing on the heavy towers 
on high, its hollow tones within speak of mass and 
vespers, long gone by, and all the train of supersti- 
tious chivalry. And as we pace the long drawn 
aisles of light.and shade, where the glowing beams 
of tinted windows fall on the youthful fair, kneeling 
to ask heaven’s grace, so beautifully expressed by 
the poet,— 


Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, . 
And on her hair a glory like a saint. 


‘“‘ How ‘the heavenly tones in solemn grandeur roll 
along! It is only upon the continent that we can 
enjoy these sublime sensations. Holland, the Low 
Countries, and Germany, are spread over with these 
majestic instruments in profuse variety. At [Taar- 
Jem there is one of stupendous size: the effect of 





* The writer was admitted to the rehearsal of the 
first grand performance in York Cathedral, 1823, 
composed of six hundred performers, when only five 
auditors were present. Upon the first burst of the 
voices aad instruments on the words “ Glory be to 
God,” the effect was more than the senses could 
bear, so much was the sound augmented by the vast 
space of this noble building; nor was it till those 
overpowering concussions ceased that the imagina- 
tion could recover itself, when the retiring of the 
sounds could only be compared to the distant roll 
and convulsion of nature.” 





which snrpasses every thing the mind can conceive. 
They are sounds which seem to roll] from the skies 
into the deep abyss of harmony. In the puritanical 
service of the Dutch, nothing but psalmody is ever 
performed. For the purpose of leading their immense 
congregations, of not less than three thousand voices 
singing in re ee organs are furnished with an 
enormous pipe ca@fled the vox humana, which so pre- 
dominates over the rolling thunder of the double 
diapasons, that you might conceive it to be the voice 
of a monster, concealed in this mountain of sounds. 
The grandeur of this organ is much augmented by 
the vastness of the church in which it stands. Higher 
than Westminster Abbey —it fills up the end of the 
large aisle, reaching from the ground to the roof, and 
from one side to the other, the pipes having the 
appearance of vast columns of silver. The extem- 
pore flourishes which the organist introduces be- 
tween the lines of the psalm can only be compared 
to a commotion of the elements, or the rolling of the 
surges upon the shore. The largest organs in 
England are but mere toys compared to this mag- 
nificent instrament, which strikes the senses with 
awe and wonder. The writer, on Whitsunday, 1824, 
was in the organ loft at Westminster Abbey, when 
the king and queen of Owhyee, Sandwich Isles, 
were introduced by the dean, and placed near him- 
self in the choir. The king, a vulgar looking man, 
perfectly black, dressed in a black coat, white waist- 
coat, and pea-green gloves, which were not long 
enough to conceal his sooty wrists, stood up the 
whole time of the service gazing with amazement at 
the roof. The queen, a tall, fine, masculine figure, 
was so struck upon the first burst of the organs, as 
to be thrown into extreme agitation, so much so, that 
she would have leaped out of the stall in which she 
was placed, had not her maid of honour (an English 
lady) prevented her by laying hands upon her. 
Every time the organ recommenced with’ its full 
volume of sound, this phrensy returned, and caused 
much confusion. During the sermon she settled 
down into something like composure, and at the con- 
clusion was led out by the dean and other dignitaries 
to view the edifice. Habited in a fashionable morn- 
ing dress, her majesty was only distinguishable from 
her attendants by her gaunt and gigantic figure, and 
the sudden ejaculation of surprise which she was 
constantly making. The king, however, lost in mute 
attention, never lowered his eyes from the roof, but 
kept staggering about the church till he made his 
exit at the door.” 

It is supposed that one of the most perfect organs 
in this country, for equality of tone and’ richness of 
combination, ie that of St. Martin’s church, Leices- 
ter; it is the work of Snetzler, a German, who con- 
structed a similar instrument for Halifax. The 
clarionet was formerly so difficult an instrument, 
that few persons could master it in less than twenty 

ears, and even then only by incessant practice of at 
east six hours a day. Most of the difficulties are, 
however, now removed by having clarionets made in 
different keys. The trombone is the sackbut of the 
Scriptures. One of these instruments was discovered 
in Herculaneum, where it had lain for nearly two 
thousand years under the ashes; the lower part of it 
was made with bronze, and the upper with the mouth 
piece of gold. It was presented by the King of Na- 
ples to George III., and from that model the modern 


trombone, used with so much effect in military bands, | 


has-been fashioned. ‘The trumpet has been carried 
to the greatest perfection in Russia. 

‘There is a species of horn or trumpet music in 
Rossia that surpasses every thing of its kind, and 
which can only be heard in the palace of the emperor 
at Moscow. ' A friend of the writer, M. Baillot, when 
at that court, was conducted by Prince Potemkin into 
a long dark gallery, where, at a distance, was sta- 
tioned this extraordinary band. The composer listen- 
ed with astonishment, and was asked by the prince 
what he thought of it. ‘All that | know,’ replied 
the musician, ‘is, that it is like nothing on this earth. 
It is the music of another world, and I am utterly at 


a loss even to guess how it is produced.’ Lights 
were instantly brought, and there appeared two hun- 
dred soldiers, each with a trumpet or horn in his 
hand, varying in length from the size of an extin- 





guisher—which they much resembled, to twenty feet 
in length. And what is most extraordinary, each 
performer upon his instrument made but a single 
note, all of which fell in succession so aptly, that 
the two hundred tones, in performing # symphony of 
Haydn’s, had the effect of one grand instrument, 
The power of accent thus exerted by every person 
upon his individual note, gave a series of effects to 
the performance unattainable in any other way, and 
as endless as they were surprising.” 

The drum is also now used with great effect in 
concerted pieces. It was probably intfoduced for the 
first time at Leicester, in 1774, at the first grand 
musical festival that ever took place in England, 
On that occasion the drum attracted great attention, 
not only from its novel effect, but from its having 
been beaten by the Earl of Sandwich, by whom, in 
conjunction with Mr. Cradock of Gumley, the assem- 
blage was convened. His lordship was so enamoured 
of drums, that he had one side of his music room at 
Hinchinbrook strained with parchment, for one of 
the oratorios which were performed there: but such 
was the effect of the parchment when first suddenly 
struck, that the company were dreadfully alarmed, 
and several ladies went into fits. When played in 
pianissimo, the sound of the drum is peculiarly 
grateful, as it resembles a distant echo, and fills the 
mind with an idea of vastness. It is upon this prin- 
ciple that we feel excited by the sound of storms. 

** Who has not felt the charms of a winter’s even- 
ing, the cheerful fire, and warm hearth rug, with cur- 
tains falling in ample draperies upon the floor, when 


‘the storm has been raging without? The whirling 


trees, the cries of the blast through the crannies of 
the hall, as if benighted wretches were imploring 
shelter? These are the sounds that touch the musi- 
cian’s ear. Sounds stil] more awful are the hollow 
murmurs of earthquakes, the thunder of volcanoes, 
and the roar of hurricanes. Happily we are not 
visited with these tremendous convulsions: yet we 
have them upon a smaller scale, sufficient to raise the 
sublimest sensations. Lying as we do in the midst 
of waters, the grandest exhibition with us is the sea 
ina storm. When at rest, like a monster asleep, it 
strikes us with awe by its vastness ; but when roused 
into tempestuous fury, and swelling waves threaten 
to overwhelm the land, we may truly say, that in 
Britain, Neptune has fixed his throne. Winstanley, 
in his description of the Eddystone lighthouse, has 
represented the sea as dashing a hundred feet above 
the top of that perilous structure. But the furious 
commotion of the northern sea far surpasses this in 
grandeur. A friend of the writer who was employed 
upon the trigonometrical survey in the Orkney Isles, 
describes the waves in that region during a storm to 
be of the most frightful vastness, striking the granite 
face of the perpendicular rocks with a force so tre- 
mendous as to carry the spray over the island for 
thirty miles, destroying the crops in the whole of the 
distance. It is this scenery in nature’s theatre, 
accompanied by the roar of the elements, that so 
appals us, that we involuntarily turn away from the 
stupendous sight. 

‘In the storms on land trees are the grand instru- 
ments which augment the mighty roar. Their yells 
mixed up with the blast send forth the most terrific 
harmonies. Those who have traversed the black 
forests in Germany can have some idea of the horrid 
din of those domains. The common people hide 
themselves from the spirit of the woods, little reflect- 
ing that it is the lashing winds against the giant 
trunks of the forest which cause the dreadful howl- 
ing they hear! Sir Thomas Lauder has given us 
some idea of these effects in the hurricanes of Scot- 
land, 1829, when he describes the flood of Moray. 
There was something inexpressibly fearful and sub- 
lime in the roar of the torrents which filled the val- 
ley, and the fitful gusts of the north wind that groaned 
among the woods. The tall ornamental trees, one 
by one, had begun to yield; the noise was a distinct 
combination of two kinds of sound; one a uniform 
continued roar, the other iike rapid discharges of 
many cannons at once. The first proceeded from the 
violence of the water; the other, which was heard 
through it, and as it were muffled by it, came from 
the enormous stones which the stream was hurling 
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over its rocky bed. Above all this was heard the 
fiend like shriek of the wind, yelling as if the demon 
of desolation had heen riding upon its blast.. The 
whole scene had an air of unreality about it that be- 
wildered the senses. It was like some of those wild 
dramatic exhibitions where nature’s operations are 
out-heroded by the mechanist of the theatre, where 
mountains are thrown down by artificial storms. 
Never did the unsubstantiality of all earthly things 
come so perfectly home te my conviction. The hand 
of God appeared to be at work, and I felt that had he 
only pronounced his dread fiat, millions of such 
worlds as that we inhabit would cease to exist!’ It 
is only in situations like these, where the sounds are 
reflected by surrounding hills, that we can at all feel 
a storm. In the polar regions, where no traces of 
vegetation appear upon that glassy surface, there is a 
complete absence of sound: as on the highest point 
of the Alps, a‘ solemn silence reigns.’ But as the 
avalanches descend, their thunders roll through the 
valleys in awful grandeur. 

“Perhaps of all noises which are augmented by 
continuedereverberations, none are more appalling 
than the experiment of rolling a portion of rock into 
Heldon Hole, in Derbyshire. ‘To stand on the brink 
of this fathomless gulf, and to hear the thundering 
mass fall from cavern to cavern, wakening the fright- 
ful echoes in the vast chambers below, fills the mind 
with terror and dismay. This noise, more terrible 
than the whirlpool of Charybdis, is, in some degree, 
imitated by Haydn, in a chorus in Juduh, at the 
words ‘the Lord devoureth them all,’ The sounds 
sinking into an abyss of harmony, are penned with 
an effect worthy of the great Beethoven himself.” 

To the wind we are indebted for the pleasing 
sounds of the Avolian harp, and even for the inven- 
tion of the stringed harp played by the fingers. On 
the banks of the Nile a dead tortoise was found, of 
which nothing remained but the shell, and some dried 
sinews that were stretched across. The wind breath- 
ing over them drew forth sounds which a traveller, 
fabled to be Apollo, noticed, and for many ages.after- 
wards the shell was deemed an essential part of the 
lyre. It was the-original sounding board, for which 
we have substituted a more convenient material. 
The twang of the hunter’s bow is said to have sug- 
gested the improvement of the string stretched over 
a larger space, and also to have suggested the form 
of the primitive harp. Nature has still many instru- 
ments of her own, the rocks, the trees, the waves of 
the ocean, from which she frequently elicits sounds, 
that, while they delight the well informed, terrify the 
ignorant. 

“ Sailors are a inost superstitious race, and have a 
secret dread of remarkable sounds heard at sea. At 
the Land’s End, it is not uncommon to hear a mys- 
terious sound off the coast previous to a storm, which 
fishermen are not willing to attribute to natural 
causes, but believe it to come from the spirit of the 
deep. This effect is obviously occasioned by the 
coming storm whistling through the crevices of the 
rocks that stand in the sea, and which skirt the Cor- 
nish coast; so much do the people consider this as 
ominous of shipwreck, that no one can be persuaded 
to venture out to sea while this warning voice is 
heard. In the northern seas, our sailors are alarmed 
by a singular musical effect, which is now well un- 
derstood to proceed from the whale inhaling his 
breath. Similar sounds probably may be uttered by 
other monsters of the deep, upon which the ancients 
fallaciously founded their notions of sea nymphs and 
sirens. 

The peasantry may be classed with the sailors ; 
they have not yet lost their faith in witchcraft and 
supernatural agency: yet such is the advance of 
knowledge in the manufacturing districts, where 
science is blended with every operation and every 
ast, that these traits of ignorance no longer exist. 
The idea that fairies dance in the meadows on warm 
summer nights to sweet music, no doubt has arisen 
from the sound ascribed to the midnight dances of 
the ephemera, noticed at the 247th page: but to see 
these green little figures fitting to and fro, isa stretch 
of imagination that can only result from a state of 
fear and trepidation. Great stress is laid by the 
country people upon sounds heard in the night time, 





such as the croaking of the raven, or the thrilling 
note of the screech owl. These are always con- 
sidered as bad omens, and a certain presage of dis- 
aster and death. 

“The power of the imagination to reproduce 
sounds, when ina state between sleeping and waking, 
is a fact that no.one can doubt. Who ies not found 
himself suddenly aroused by a sound, or startled out 
of sleep by a well-known voice, when it is certain no 
sound had been uttered? These effects, like our 
dreams, are excited by causes extremely slight. By 
the lower order these sounds are considered as calls 
or warnings from invisible spirits.” 





THE FOUR HENRYS. 
TRANSLATED FROM PAUL DE KOCK. 


It was on a gloomy, dismal evening, the rain fall- 
ing in torrents, that an old woman, who passed in 
the neighbourhood for a sorceress, and who inhabited 
a poor cottage in the forest of Saint-Germain, heard 
some one knocking at her door; she opened it, and 
saw a gentleman who demanded her hospitality; she 
placed his horse in a stable, and made him enter. 
By the light of a smoky lamp, she saw that he was 
a young man, whose habit bespoke his quality. The 
old woman lighted a fire and demanded if he desired 
something to eat. A stomach of sixteen years, like 
a heart of the same age, is very eager and not very 
choice. The young man accepted her offer. A scrap 
of cheese and a piece of brown bread were brought 
from the closet. It was all the provision she pos- 
sessed. 

‘*| have nothing more,” said she to the young man; 
* the tithes, taxes, and excises disable me from offer- 
ing any thiny else to travellers: besides the rustics 
of the neighbourhood call me sorceress, and devote 
me to the devil, in order to deprive me, without in- 
jury to their consciences, of the products of my poor 
field,”’ 

“Pardieu!” exclaimed the gentleman; “if I 
should ever become king of France, I would suppress: 
the imposts, and cause the people to be instructed.” 

*¢ May God help you!” said the old woman. 

At these words the young gentleman approacherl 
the table to eat; but at the same moment a new: 
knock at the door stopped him. ‘lhe woman opened 
the door and saw another gentleman, pierced through 
with the rain, who demanded shelter. This being 
granted him, he entered, and sat down. 

“Ts it you, Henry,” said the one? 

*« Yes, Henry,” replied the other. 

Both were called Henry. The old woman learnt 
by their conversation, that they belonged to a numer- 
ous hunting party, conducted by Charles IX. which 
had been dispersed by the storm. 

*« Have you nothing else to give us?’ demanded 
the second comer. 

“« Nothing,” replied she. 

‘In that case,”’ said he, * let us share it.” 

The first Henry made a grimace; but, in regard- 
ing the resolute eye and determined bearing of the 
second Henry, he said in a voice of chagrin: 

‘« Let us share it. then.” 

This thought arose in his mind, though he did net 
dare to express it; ‘* Let us share it, for fear he will 
take all.” 

They now seated themselves opposite one another, 
and already one of them was about to cut the bread 
with his dagger, when a third knock was heard at 
the door. The rencontre was singular: this was 
also a young gentleman, and also a Henry. The 
old woman began to consider them with surprise. 
The first wished to conceal the bread and cheese; 
the second replaced them upon the table, and placed 
his sword by their side. The third Henry smiled. 

«You do not wish to give me any of your supper,” 
said he; “I can wait, for I have a good stomach.” 

“The supper,” said the first Henry, “ belongrs of 
right to the first oceupant.”’ 

“The supper,” szid the second, “belongs to him 
who best knows how to defend it.” 

The third Henry became red with anger, and said 
haughtily : 





«Perhaps it belongs to him who knows best how 
to conquer it.”’ 

These words were hardly spoken when the first 
Henry diew his dagger, and the other two their 
swords. -As they were on the = of beginning a 
combat, a fourth knock was. heard at the door, a 
fourth young man, a fourth gentleman, a fourth 
Henry was introduced. At the sight of the naked 
swords, he draws his, places himself by the side of 
the most feeble, and heedlessly begins the attack. 
The old woman conceals herself in terror, and the 
swords destroy every thing with which they come 
in contact. e lamp falls, is extinguished, and 
each strikes in the dark. The noise of the swords 
lasts for some time, then gradually diminishes, and 
finally ceases altogether. The woman then leaves 
her hiding place, lights her lamp, and sees the four 
men extended on the floor, each with a wound. She 
examines them: fatigue had disabled them more 
than the loss of blood. ‘They rose one after the 
other, and, ashamed of what had just happened, they 
began to laugh and exclaimed : 

** Come, let us sup in friendship without bearing 
resentment.” 

But when they went to look for their supper, they 
found it on the floor, trodden under foot, and covered 
with blood. As coarse as it was, they greatly re- 
gretted it. On the other side, the cottage was devas- 
tated, and the old woman, seated in a corner, fixed 
her dark eyes upon the four young men. 

** Why do you look at us so?” demanded the first 


Henry, who felt troubled at her glance. 


«I am reading your destinies written upon your 
foreheads,” wom: the old woman. 

The second Henry commanded her harshly tg 
reveal to them what she saw; the two last began 
laughing. 

The old woman replied : 

“As you four have been reunited in this cottage, 
so you will all four be reunited in the same destiny. 
As you have trodden under foot and soiled with blood 
the bread that hospitality has offered you, so will 


-you trample under foot and soil with blood the power 


that you will hereafter share ; as you have devastated 
and impoverished this chamber, so will you devas- 
tate and impoverish France; as you have all four 
been wounded in the dark, you will all four perish 
by treason and by a violent death.” 

The four young gentlemen could not prevent them- 
selves from laughing at the prediction. of the old wo- 
man. 

These four gentlemen were the four heroes of the 
league ; two as its chiefs, two as its enemies. 

Henry of Condé, poisoned at Saint-Jean-d’Angely 
by his wife. 

Henry of Guise, assassinated at Blois by the forty- 
five. ° 

Henry of Valois (Henry III.), assassinated by 
Jacques Cleinent at Saint-Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon (Henry 1V.), assassinated at 
Paris by Ravaillac. 





Passages from Mr. Torrens’s translation of Arabian 
manuscripts—Wwhich show very plainly we have not 
all the cake-shops, pretty women, and pleasant en- 
tertainments to ourselves in Chesnut street—the 
scene, Bagdad. 


“So he lifted the hamper and followed her antil 
she stopped at the shop of a sweetmeat-seller, and 
she bought an earthen dish, and laid on it of all that 
was in his shop, either cross barred, or cake eweet- 
meats, scented with musk, and soapcakes, (!) and 
lemon drops, and ladies’ kisses, and Zeenab’s combs, 
and ladies’ fingers, and of the large sweetmeats called 
the kazee’s mouthfuls, and took of all sorts of sweet- 
meats, on the dish.”’ 


A picture for a lover. 


“ Then looked the porter for her who opened the 
gate to the damsel, and lo! she was in stature just 
five cubits, of prominent and fleshy figure, a very 
queen of beauty and of elegance, of fairness, and of 
perfection, and she had hit the very mean of beauty : 
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her forehead glossy, and her face of ruddy hue, and 
her eyes like to those of the wild cow and the ghuzul, 
and her eyebrows like the bow of the firstday’s moon 
of the month Shub4n, and her cheeks like anemonies, 
and her mouth small as the ring of Sooleiman, and 
her lips red as coral, and her teeth like stringed 
pearls and the white camomile, and her throat like 
the antelope’s, and her bosom sloping as a penthouse, 
and her breast like two unripe pomegranates, and her 
body decked in damask silk.” 


A third lady is thus described. 


‘And there appeared at their entry a damsel of 
beaming countenance, and gentle cheerful beauty, 
and tutored manners, with moon-formed shape, and 
eyes fraught as with Babylonian witchcraft, and the 
bows of the eyebrows like the bend of a river, and 
her stature straight as the Jetter Alif, and the odour 
of her breathing as ambergris, and her lips cornelian 
coloured, sugar sweet, and her face fit to shame the 
light of the bright sun, and she was even as one of 
the constellations from on high, or a dome worked 
with gold, or a bride dréssed for her bridegroom, or 
an Arab maiden not twenty years of age, as the 
poet sung of her when he said :— 


‘Or well strang pearls, or frost-white hail, or blos- 
soms of the camomile 

Are what, for so indeed they seem, she shows us in 
her smile; 

The tressed ringlets of her hair hang down her 
shoulders dark as night, 

And the glad radiance of her charms might shame 
the morning light.’ ” 

A pleasant company :— 


*¢ Then the damsel took the cup, and drank it off, 
and sat down with her sisters, and they ceased not 
drinking, and the porter in the midst of them; and 
they kept on with dance and laugh, and songs and 
verses, and jingling anagrams; and the porter was 
going on with them, with quips, and kisses, and 
cranks, and tricks, and pinches, and girls’ play, and 


romping; this one giving him a dainty mouthful,. 


and that one thumping him, and that one slappin 
his cheeks, and this serving perfumes to him; and 
he was with ther in the height of joy, even as if he 
were sitting in the seventh heaven among the houris 
of paradise; and they stayed not doing after this 
manner, until the wines played in their heads and in 
their senses. Now when the wine got the better of 
them, the portress stood up, and took off some of her 
upper clothes, and she was unveiled, and she let flow 
a tress about her, as it were a garment, and she threw 
herself into the tank, and played with the water, and 
dived, and jumped up, and took the water in her 
mouth, and spirted it at the porter.’ 

**So she bathed, and washed herself, and then 
came out of the water, and: sat by the side of the por- 
ter, and said, ‘ Now, my master, now my fine fellow;’ 
and she asked him a riddle. So the porter said this, 
and that, and answered impudently, and she said, 
‘Hallo! are you not ashamed ?’ And she seized him 
by the neck, and beat him heartily.” 

“Then the (second) damse} took off her upper 
clothes, and cast herself into the tank, and dived and 
sported about, and bathed: then looked the porter 
upon her unveiled, as if she were a fragment of the 
moon, her face like the moon when at the full, and 
like the dawn when at the brightest: and he looked 
on her fair stature, and her shape, and he began to 
address her extemporaneously :— 


* If I thy beauteous form, my fair, 
Should to the date-tree bough compare, 
Sure envious spite, ’gainst charms so rare 
Would o’er my heart prevail ; 
The date-tree bough is fairest seen, 
Enveloped in its leafy screen, 
But thou art fairest far, I ween, 
When seen without a veil.’ ” 


“Then the cup passed round among them a full 
hour, until the porter stood up, and went down into 
the tank; and they looked at him, swimming in the 
water, and he bathed in like manner as they did. 
Then he came up and threw himself among them, 
and said, ‘ Now my mistresses;’ and asked them a 





riddle: and they all laughed at his riddle, till their 
heads fell on their shoulders; and one said, This, 
and the other, ‘hat, and he said + No,’ and took for- 
feits from each one of them for their foolish an- 
swers.”’ 





THE WORTH OF BOOKS. 


The effect of any writing on the public mind is 
mathematically measurable by 1ts depth of thought. 
How much water does it draw? If it awaken you to 
think; if it lift you from your feet with the great 
voice of eloquence; then the effect is to be wide, 
slow, permanent, over the minds of men; if the 
pages instruct you not, they will die like flies in the 
hour. ‘The way to speak and write what shall not 
go out of fashion, is, to speak and write sincerely. 
The argument which has not power to reach my own 

ractice. 1 may well doubt, will fail to reach yours. 

ut take Sidney’s maxim: ‘* Look in thy heart, and 
write.” He that writes to himself, writes to an eter- 
nal public. ‘That statement only is fit to be made 
public which you have come at in attempting to 
satisfy your own curiosity. The writer who takes 
his subject from his ear and not from his heart, should 
know that he tas lost as much as he seems to have 
gained, and when the empty book has gathered all 
its praise, and half the people say—** what poetry! 
what genius!” it still needs fuel to make fire. That 
only profits which is profitable. Life alone can im- 
part life; and though we should burst, we can only 
be valued as we make ourselves valuable. ‘There is 
no luck in literary reputation. They who make up 
the final verdict upon every book, are not the par- 
tial and noisy readers of the hour when it appears ;- 
but a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, 
not to be entreated, and not to be overawed, decides 
upon every man’s title to fame. Only those books 
come down which deserve to last. All the gilt 
edges and vellum and morocco, all the presentation 
copies to all the libraries will not preserve a book in 
cireulation beyond its intrinsic date. It must go 
with all Walpole’s noble and royal authors to its fate. 
Blackmore, Kotzebue, or Pollok may endure for a 
night, but Moses and Homer stand for ever. There 
are not in the world at any one time more than a 


dozen persons who read and understand Plato :— 


never enough to pay for an edition of his works; yet 
to every generation these come duly down, for the 
sake of these few persons, as if God brought them in 
his hand. ‘No book,” said Bentley, **was ever 
written down by any but itself." The permanence 
of all books is fixed by no effort friendly or hostile, 
but ‘by their own specific gravity, or the intrinsic 
inaportance of their contents to the constant mind of 
man. ‘Do not trouble yourself too much about the 
light on your statue,” said Michael Angelo to the 
young sculptor; “the light of the public square will 
test its value.” Emerson’s Essays. 





MELANCHOLY. 


There is a mighty spirit known on earth 
By many names, though one alone becomes 
its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 

It is not Fear—’tis not the passive fear 
That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past; 
Not the soft spirit that doth bow to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker till the heart decays. 
But in the meditative mind it lives, 
Shelter’d, caresa’d, and yields a great return, 
And in the deep silent communion 

Which it holds over the poet’s soul, 
Tempers, and doth befit him to obey 

High inspiration. To the storm and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone; 

Or on its seat, the heart of man receives 
The gentler tidings of the elements. 
I—often home returning from a spot 

ary A to me from many wanderings, 

Of fancy, or in fact, have felt the power 
Of Mexancnozy stealing on my soul 





ns with pleasant images, and from 
Sorrow dividing joy; until the shape 
Of each did gather to a diviner huc, 
And shone unclouded by a thought of pain. 
Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 
From out its breast, and muse until it seem 
Ethereal, starry, speculative, wise. 
But then it is that melancholy comes, 
Out-charming grief—(as the gray morning stills 
‘The tempest oft) and from its fretful fire 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 
‘The present, and the future, and the past. 

Barry Cornwall, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Carleton.: A Tale of Seventeen Hundred and Seventy 

Sir; Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

Our readers are well aware of the partiality we 
entertain for national novels—those which are framed 
from home materials and illustrate glorious epochs 
in the history of our country. This is a merit, but 
by no means the sole merit in the book=before us. 
The style is easy, unambitious and unaffected ; the: 
story is told in that straight forward, business like 
manner which exactly suits our taste, and which 
constitutes the charm that so attaches us to James, 
the best of living novelists. The interest of the 
story, the scene of which is laid chiefly in New 
York, is greatly enhanced by its connection with the 
political and military history of the memorable year 
1776. The author has made the best use of his 
materials, and has furnished a story which will be 
read with undiminished interest so long as Americans 
shall continue to look back with pleasure on the most 
heroic era in the national annals. 





Corse de Leon: The Brigand. By the author of 

Richelieu, &c. New York, Harper & Brother, 
* 1841. 

This is a historical tale of the period of Henry II. 
of France. Some of the most interesting parts of the 
story consist of facts, drawn from ancient chronicles, 
and but slightly varied in their outline and colouring 
by the novelist. Corse de Leon himself is a very 
well drawn character; so are’ Brissac, Bernard de 
Rohan, and Isabel de Brienne. But our favourite, 
among all the personages, is the honest priest, father 
Willand. The reader may always count on good 
sport, whenever he makes his appearance on the 
stage of action. 

There are, as usual in James’s novels, many bril- 
liant passages—models in descriptive and reflective 
writing, some of which we shall hereafter copy for 
the entertainment of our readers. 
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